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This report provides an evaluation of a three-year, 
joint project of in-service teacher training for teachers of Africa 
in the seventh grade Social Studies curriculum in North Carolina* The 
four major areas of concern were: 1) Cognitive Knowledge ^ About Africa 
(including the dispelling of prevalent myths) , 2) Teacher Attitudes 
Toward Change and Change Agents in the Social Studies Curriculum^ 3) 
Teaching Methods and Techniques and, 4) Teaching Materials and 
Teacher Evaluation of Materials* A questionnaire reflecting these 
major areas was administered to teachers who had attended the two 
types of workshops - regional meetings and "week-long" intensive 
workshops. It was found that the project was successful in all four 
major areas and that both attitude and knowledge increased with 
exposure to the AAI training* Cooperation among agencies and local 
school units was found beneficial* A philosophy of curriculum change 
which considers the teacher as a decision^maker was found effective 
and the training was judged ef£ici.ent* The test and questionnaire 
items are reprinted within the report and Its appendices, (Author) 
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A. CRAIG PHILLIES ' .Ssi^ifrinirn^rnt itf ^lublu JlitetrufH^ 

SvJnEIRiNTENDENT 



August 23, 1972 



Mr. Harry Stein 

School Services Division 

The African American Institute 

866 United Nations Plaza 

New York, New York 10017 

Dear Mr, Stein: 

Educators throughout North Carolina join me in this eKpression of 
gratitude for the excenent work which you and other African-American 
Institute personnel have done in our State, 

I have just received a copy of the evaluation report concerning 
the teacher training activities of the African -American Institute 1n 
North Carolina and note with pleasure the success of this developmental 
undertaking. We are happy to have participated in this endeavor. 

As you expand these and similar activities into other states i please 
keep in touch with us here In North Carolina, We will always be glad to 
hoar from you. 

Thank you again for your efforts In our behalf. 

Sincerely, 

ArCmig Phillips 
State SuperlntenwfA of Public Instruction 
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FOREWORD 

Since the inception of the Division of Research in 1969, one of its many 
roles has been that of providing consultative assistance on evaluation endeavors 
by other Divisions within the State Departmint of Public Instruction, '^any of 
these evaluation activities deal primarily with determinina feasibnity, method- 
ology, subject matter, and results of changes 1n various phases of public school 
and teacher education. 

In a cooperative effort with our Department's Division of Social Studies, 
the Afrlcan^American Institute has conducted a curriculum development project 
for the seventh grades throughout North Carolina. The Institute then contracted 
with the Division of Research for an ivaluation of tht project, thereby allowina 
us to investigate fully another question of concern to our colleaaues. 

We feel privileged to have had the opportunity to work in this capacity 
with both the AAI's School Services Division and the State Department's Division 
of Social Studies. In addition, we are proud to report that through their 
collaboration these organizations have successfully developed an approach to 
improving Instruction in social studies. 



William J. Brown, Jr., Director 
Division of Research 
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PREFACE 

In ^970, a national and a state organization, separate but compatible in 
mutual interests s discovered that thay iach had a different need which miaht 
have a common solution. 

The School Services Division of the African-American Institute was interesteri 
in developing an effective proqram for implementinp curriculum improvement in the 
teaching of Africa, The Social Studies Division of the North Carolina Department 
of Public Instruction felt a need to prepare the social studies teachers in the 
State for the int.^oduction of the study of Africa Into the seventh grade curriculum. 
In addltlont they wanted to develop the teachers' ability to make improvements in 
the new courses on their. own after their initial tralnlnq. 

Through careful planning and collaboratloni the two organizations ware able 
to meet their needs. The African-American Institute developed an approach to 
curriculum improvement through workshop activities with social studies teachers 
in North Carolina, and the teacherSi in turn, were prepared to introduce the study 
of Africa into the curriculum and also to make continual iniprovements in the course 
hereafter. 

' The following report 1s primarily an evaluation of the effectiveness of these 
endeavors in North Carolina and includes suggestions for improvement In future 
activities of a similar nature. 

Many persons assisted in the preparation of this evaluation report. Special 
appreciation is expressed to the following: Mary Vann Wilklns, who patiently 
explained the history of the endiavor to the evaluator and responded to numerous 
drafts of the questionnaire! Bob Evans ^ who designed the analyses and prepared 

iv 
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much. of the reports Sidney Johnson, who prepared many drafts of tht report; 
John Wilson, who conducted the data processing and computer proprammina; and 
Roberta Moore, who patiently typed the many* many pages of the preliminary and 
final copy. 

John Bolton 
Evaluator 
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i AFRICAN^AMERICAN INSTITUTE - OBJECTIVES 

; AND ROLE IN CURRICULUM CHANGE 

The current ixpansiori of social studies curricula to include more African 
studies has created a need for teachers to develop competencies in that area. And, 
until recent efforts by the School Services Division of the African-American 
Institute (AAI) and the Social Studies Division of the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, few of the state's social studies teachers were well 
enough prepared through college training or teaching experience to teach this new 
material. It was assumed that many had had no training at all and thus knew very 
little about Africa* 

But this lack of knowledge may be one of the things that contributes to the 
success of planning and implementing new courses in African studies, for those 
teachers who do accept the challenge of teaching about Africa will find themselves 
in the position of inquiring and learning with their students the truth about a 
continent long neglected in most curricula and so often subject to misconception* 
It is to helping these teachers present a more accurate image of Africa that AAI's 
School Services Division is dedicated. 

Founded in 1953, the African-American Institute Is a non-profit, service- 
oriented organization divoted to furthering African development and to strengthen- 
ing understanding between the United States and Africa* To further African develop- 
ment, It has sponsored scholarship programs for African students in American and 
African universities; it has provided secondary, university , and occupational train- 
ing for refugees from southern Africa; and 1t has provided study and travel programs 
in the United States for leaders from all areas of African affairs. To promote 
greater understanding between America and Africa^ it has sponsored programs to send ■ 
American students to African universities ^ conducted seminars and conferences on 
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African affairs and on African-American relations, and provided inforrnatlon about 
Africa through Africa Report s a journal of African affairs. 

The School Services Division of the African-American Institute was created in 
March, 1969, under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation* The goal of this division 
is to help American educators stimulate interest in teaching about Africa and to 
help them plan and implement better teaching programs. AAI recognized that changing 
world relationships plus the increasing number of Black Americans who identify with 
Africa as a part of their heritage had created the need for teachers to prepare to 
teach African studies. The School Services Division was one response to this need. 
The AAI activitias with which this report is concerned are the activities of the 
School Services Division, 

Although Its purpose is to help prepare teacherSp AAI training 1s not limited 
to Information Inputs* Rather i it provides for a confrontation of attitudes toward 
the new materials with the aim of eliciting teacher self-evaluation; it promotes the 
development of organizational skills that will facilitate smooth curriculum change; 
and it makes an effort to inspire local resource persons so that the program will 
continue after direct contact with AAI ceases. 

Thus, in preparing teachers for this change^ AAI seeks to have them evaluate 
their own beliefs, their training , and the ways in which they look at other cultures* 
In order to appreciate the values of other cultures, teachers must be made aware of 
their own misconceptions so that they can provide themselves and their students with 
accurate information, They must know how these misconceptions are perpetuated --that 
they often derive from the ways 1n which Westerners study other cultures; that they 
often derive from poorly prepared teaching matirials; and that they often derive from 
the tendency of Westerners to evaluate other cultures In terms of their own values. 
AAI attempts to minimize such misconceptions by helping students and teachers achieve 
a^non*Westirn viewpQint in th£ study of an^ culture . 
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But teaching about Africa involves more than the dispelling of myths and stereo- 
typts. It Involves the careful selicti on of materials and techniques. AAI provides 
valuable assistance 1n these areas. It seeks to provide basic facts concerning the 
availability of materials, to develop criteria for materials evaluation, and to help 
school units save time and money in purchasing materials. Although AAI has demonstrated 
a range of student-oriented teaching techniques, the Inquiry method has proved an 
excellent way of studying other cultures. As Barry K. Beyer describes the method, it 
"excites students because it offers them the opportunity to pursue their own interests 
and make their own knowledge. It excites teachers because it enables them to 'teach* • 
a subject about which they are likely to know very little and it gives them a chance 
to join their students in a firsthand learning experience."^ 

Creating awareness of myths and stereotypes, demonstrating skills in material 
selection, and introducing new teaching techniques are all ways in which AAI proposed 
to help teachers evaluate their own preparedness to teach about Africa. The provision 
of cognitive information was not neglected and facts were presented in support of con- 
cepts and ideas. 

Helping educators effect smooth curriculum change is another of the goals toward 
which AAI is moving. It seeks to help teachers regflrd such changes favorably by help- 
ing them understand the need for changej it seeks to link groups which are Involved 1n 
the change so they may coordinate their efforts i and It seeks to strengthen administra- 
tive skills by helping to develop techniques of organizing and managing curriculum 
change that will apply to all areas of the social studies curriculum. 

Developing teaching and organizational skills 1s certainly Important to the 
success of AAI's training programs, but ultimate success depends upon the extent to 
which programs are continued after direct contact ceases. By conducting local and 

1 

Barry K. Byer, "Africa Through Inquiry," Social Education . 35 (Feb. 1971), 147. 
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regional training sessions, AAI's School Services Division wanted to prepare 
teachers to seek positive improvement continually in their teaching and to facili- 
tate lateral dissemination through the exchange of ideas, techniques ^ and methods 
among various school systems. To help these systems carry out their program, AAI 
. provides free curriculum research and advice by phone or mail. 

Preparing teachers, developing organizational skills, and providing for 
continuation of its programs were all ways in which AAI^ through its School Services 
Division, proposed to help the Social Studies Division of the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction implement statewide changes In the social studies 
curriculum. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE NORTH CAROLINA PROGRAM 

The School Services Division of AAI began planning its North Carolina Program 
shortly after its inception 1n March ^ 1969. Actual teacher contacts through training 
sessions were begun early in 1970* 

The decision to conduct a prograrri in North Carolina was influenced by a number of 
favorable conditions, A statewide curriculum change at the seventh grade leveT (effec- 
tive September J 971 3 ) meant that many of the state's teachers would begin teaching 
African studies for the first time. The Social Studies Division of the State Depart- - 
ment of Public Instruction had determined the need to conduct some type of statewide 
program to facilitate this curriculum change^ so this provided an opportunity for 
coverage of the entire state. The Social Studies Division was adequately staffed with 
able consultants who were vitally Interested In introducing African Studies and very 
receptive to the proposal of a "partnership" with AAI for the task at hand. Finally, 
AAI considered North Carolina as adequately representative of generalized conditions 
(in Social Studies Education) and felt that techniques developed here would be trans- 
ferable to future operations. . 

The time period between AAI's first contact with the Social Studies Division 
in 1969 and Implementation In 1970 was spent in planning and preparation. The efforts 
were concentrated on raising money from foundations and conceptualizing the roles that 
the State and AAI would play in the program. The North Carolina effort was supported 
in part by grants from the Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation and the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, The State In addition to consultative help was able to provide some 
support such as printing^ mall services and transportation. At least fifteen "Local" 
workshops were supported Jointly or independently by local school units. 

o 
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Although the State, through its Social Studies Dlvisiorit had considerable inputs 
into the design and implementation of the workshops i its major role could perhaps be 
characterized as administrative. State consultants Imp! emented communications s 
scheduling, transportation and material preparation. This enabled AAI to concentrate 
on the program inputs* 

The major AAI meetings in North Carolina are shown by the map of ''A^AA^aan- 
Ame/LLcan ImtZtu^e. Wonkshops*^^ This program included both regional and local work- 
shops* Due to time constraints this evaluation Is limited to those workshops 
completed by April 30, 1972. 

Seven workshops oriented toward Africa as a senlor-high elective were. held 
In April and May^ 1972* Emphasis in these sessions was on thematic study of a 
particular area, and the theme of the demonstration lesson was urban-rural interaction, 
with examples from Africa, Europe, North Carolina, and other parts of the United States. 
One purpose of these sessions was to provide a basis for mini -courses or units in 
existing courses such as geography or world histov^y. Sites were Wilsons Durham, Sylva, 
Gunford County, Gastonia, Rose Hill and Pinecrest. Of this series, only the Wilson 
workshop was completed in time for inclusion in this evaluation. 

The 1970-71 program Included four series of regional workshops for seventh 
grade Social Studies teachers* These 23 workshops were held in more than 20 
locations across the State* In addition, 15 week-long workshops involved teachers 
and administrators from 25 local educational agencies. Librarians and media person- 
nel were also invited so that they might familiariia themselves with available 
materials and develop skills in evaluating these materials. Following is a tabula- 
tion of dates s locations p and sample agenda for all sessions. 
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First Regional Series - April, 1970 

Locations! Washington^ Wnmlngton, Durham, Charlotte, 
Ashevllle and Winston Salem 

Activities: Discussion by an African scholar of cormion 
myths and stereotypes relating to Africa 

Demonstration of an inquiry lesson on Africa 

Exhibition of Instructional materials dealing 
with Africa 

Demonstration of techniques for evaluating audio- 
visual material * . 

Second Regional Series - October, 1970 

Locations: Greenville, Greensboro and Ashevllle 

Activities: Selection of audio-visual materials for use in 
teaching about Africa, 

Third Regional Series - Spring, 1970 

Locations: Franklin, Morganton, North Wllkesboro, Salisbury, 
Rocky Mount I Fayettevine, Kinston and Graham 

Activities: Extended demonstration of Inquiry teaching 
techniques in dealing with Africa and Asia 

Discussion by Asian and African scholars on 
what to teach about their respective areas 

Demonstration of audio-visual materials available 
for use in teaching about the two continents. 

Fourth Regional Series - October, 1971 

Locations: Williamston, Newton Grove, Garner, High Pointy 
Lenoir, and Waynesvllle* 

Activities: Effective use of two state-adopted seventh 
grade social studies textbooks. 

Visual Inquiry exercises with pictures, 
stamps, and picture post cards 

Scale and distance studies with maps and 
airline flight schedules 



Fourth Regional Series 
Activities: (contj 

Quantitative data use (census figures ^ export-Import 
ratios, etc*) In formulating and testing hypotheses 
about Africa and Asia* 

Model construction for case studies of African/Asian nations. 

The local I week-long workshops which were financed by the participating school 
systems were held 1n Winston Sal em/ Forsyth ^ Raleigh City and Wake County; Durham City 
and Durham County; Alamance County; Ashevllle (teachers from Asheville* Buncombe 
County s Hendersonville City, Haywood County, Transylvania County) r Gaston County; 
Fayetteville City and Hoke County; Scotland County; Greensboro City, High Point City 
and Guilford County; Charlotte/Mecklenburg; New Hanover County; Elizabeth City 
(teachers from Pasquotank, Chowan, Perquimans and Camden Counties); Carteret County. 
The following is a sample agenda for one-week meetings* 

Day I Teaching About Other Cultures 

- ^-rrame of reference" when teaching other cultures 

- Myths about other cultures. 

- Curriculum schemes for teaching about other cultures 

- Explanation of seventh grade social studies program 
on Africa and Asia. 

Day II Teaching About Africa 

- Presentation by an African scholar of basic 
factual information about Africa 

- "Translation" by a social studies educator of 

this information into strategies for teaching 
about Africa. 
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Sample Agenda (cont,) 

Day III Inquiry Teaching About Africa 

- Conception, formation ^ and presentation of 
Inquiry lessons on Africa and Asia 

- Emphasis on selection of materials , methods of 
teachings and Interaction among teacher and 
students. 

Day IV Teaching About Asia As A Comparative Model 

- Presentation by an Asian scholar bf basic 
factual information about Asia 

- "Translation" by a social studies educator of this 
information into strategies for teaching about Asia, 

Day V Material s on Africa and Asia 

- Presentation of state-adopted texts and their use 

- Discussion of other printed materialsj of audlo^ 
visual^material 5 and an analysis of their use 

Discussion and evaluation of procedures for 
developing teaching units* 

In addition to these regional and local workshops^ one two-week summer work- 
shop was conducted In Greensboro for teachers from Greensboro 5 High Pointy Asheboro^ 
Burlington^ Madi son-Mayodan ^ and Reidsvillei The format was an expanded version of 
that used in the one-week sessions. 

In addition to the training sessions p the programj with help from the Carnegie 
Corporation ^enabled some key teachers and State Department personnel to visit West 
Africa during the summer of 1970, 

The expanded North Carolina program was completed by I June ^ 1972s with AAI's 
planning for increased activities In other states. Currently the North Carolina effort 
Is being continued on both the State and Local levels. Local units are using their own 
staff for training and the State 1s operating through its Social Studies consultants, 
o 



both on an individual visit and group meeting basis. Materials and curriculum advice 
continue to De available to all from AAI on a phone or mail basis. 
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CHAPTER III 
EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

The decision to provide for an evaluation which exceeded Immediate verbal 
feedback was considered by the African-American Institute's School Services Division 
toward the end of 1971. A series of meetings was held with Division of Research 
consultants. Social Studies consultants and AAI staff members. Since the North 
Carolina program was a developmental operations It was considered necessary to 
provide some estimates of effectiveness In all of the areas of concentration 
(cognitive information, techniques and methods^ evaluatiof^ of materials, and myths 
and stereotypes). 

It was agreed that, given the timing of the evaluation, an ex pa^t £aato 
mailed questionnaire would be an efficient' means of gatehring the required infor- 
mation. By December of 1971 , the general format for the evaluation was agreeable 

to all concerned, and meetings were held to produce test and questionnaire items 

* 

and to reduce the objectives of the program to a short specific list. By February, 
1972, the general form of the questionnaire was determined. The' questionnaire was 
to contain one section of cognitive test items, one section of attitudinal items, 
and two sections designed to determine participant reactions to teaching techniques 
and materials -evaluation training. (Items for the first two sections of the question- 
naire were subsequently selected to reflect myths and stereotypes.) 

Following this decision the Division of Research, through the State Board of 
Education, contracted with AAI to perform the evaluation. With the assistance of 
the Social Studies consultants who had attended the workshops, the questionnaire 
was completed and approved by AAI. Labels were prepared from lists of persons who 
had attended the workshops. At this time, AAI requested that a group of teachers 
who had not attended any sessions be added to the study. In April, approximately 

ERIC 
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1800 questionnaires were mailed to workshop participants and another 300 were sent 
to selected supervisors for distribution to "control" teachers* These "controls" 
were soda! studies teachers , most of whom were teaching the new seventh grade 
social ^studies and had never attended an AAI workshop. 

After the questionnaire was malledj a telephone survey form was developed. 
Subsequent use of this form provided for a comparison between samples of respond- 
ents and non-respondents on a few selected items and opinions. 

The total return of the questionnaires was slightly over 700, Some question- 
naires arrived too late for analysis ^and some duplicate mailings were not eliminated 
by comparing name lists from individual workshops. Considering the time span of 
this study — over three years--- and the length of the instrument ^ this 33% return 
seems to indicate a good communications job on the part of AAI and the Division of 
Social Studies. ■ 

Of the 700 returns, 666 were used in the final analysis, (All duplicates 
which were identified were dropped; no questionnaire having fewer than 10 items 
complete was punched; and those which could not be assigned to a group larger than 
15 were omitted by the analysis procedures^ 552 of the final respondents were 
teachers who attended the sessions. The remaining 114 had not been exposed to the 
AAI training. It should be noted here that these "control" teachers were not 
requested to complete the. final sections of the instrument since they had no exper1« 
ences upon which to base judgments. 

As has been indicated previously , respondents were grouped or categorized. 
This grouping was on the basis of position, workshops attended (or non-attendanGe) 
and college training (Social Studies vs, others). The information needed for this 
procedure was supplied by respondents on the cover page of the questionnaire. 
Table I details the grouping. 
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TABLE I 
CATEGORIES OF RESPONDENTS 



Category 



Position 



Social Studies Teachers 
Supervisors 

Media Specialists and Others 

Workshop Experience 

I Regional Meeting Only 
Local Meeting Only 
Both Regional and Local 
None - did not attend 

College Trajning 

Social Studies 
Other 

Other Groupjngs^ 

Social Studies Teachers With 
Workshop Experiences 
Respondents Completing All Items 



N 



557 (432)' 
46 
63 



328 (306) 

91 ( 80)' 
118 

114 (105) 



449 
217 



452 
527 



Evaluation Section for Those Attending Workshop 



Top Quarter of Completes 
Bottom Quarttr of Completes 



Percent of 
Total Respcnses 
(666) 



84% 
7% 



49% 
U% 
19% 
17% 



67% 

33% 



134 
132 



69% 
79% 

Percent of 
ete Responses 



25% 
2S% 



'The figure in parenthesis Is the number of "complete" instruments. 
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The analysis of results was largely derived from item frequencies and 
percentages for those categories and groups of interest to AAI, Since the results 
were, at the most, ordinal scaled data, Chi Square was selected as the appropriate 
statistical test for differences between groups. An exception was the analysis 
performed on the cognitive knowledge test data. It was assumed that these results 
could be judged Interval scale data. Thus, means and standard deviations were 
calculated and standard analysis of variance techniques were used. 

Interpretation of the results consisted of examination of patterns of responses 
for meaning. A scoring scale was devised for the opinion Items which enabled a 
division of respondents those "favorable" toward the training and those character- 
ized as "unfavorable." Although most responses fell into the favorable half of the , 
scale. It was felt that the Top ("Favorable") Quarter, and the Bottom ("Unfavorable") 
Quarter of the responses 'could be used for comparative purposes. 

The reader should be cautioned that conclusions drawn from this evaluation 
cannot be interpreted as causal relationships since premeasures (before the train- 
ing) were not obtainable. What can be said is that where changes and patterns of 
changes are identified, this change did (or did not) support the objectives of the 
training program* For example: One of the basic assumptions of the planning was 
that Social Studies teachers as a group were ill prepared to teach a course on 
Africa. A few teachers vehemently protested this notion In their comments. How- 
ever, since 79% of the total group supported this notion on Item No. 25 and B7% 
supported It on Item No. 23, It was concluded that this assumption was supported by 
the data. 

This example should not suggest that comments were frequently challenged. 
On^the contrary, all data including comments were considered in reporting the 
findings In Chapter tour. 



I 
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CHAPTER 4 " • 

FINDINGS 

Cognitive Section 

The cong1t1ve section, consisting of 16 multiple choice Items, was designed to 
measure the extent to which AAI training increased the participant's knowledge of 
Africa. Analysis of this section was made 1n two ways, Overall frequencies were 
compned, and scores were tested for differences according to the participant's 
background, AAI training, position, and evaluation of AAI. Below is a tabulation 
of the scores, by group, for this section.- 



TABLE n 
16 Item Cognitive Instrument on 



ca 



Category 



Position 



Supervisors 

All non-teaching positions 

Workshop experience 

Regional ocily^ 
Local only- , 
Both regional and local 
None - did not attend 
S. S. teachers with workshop 

Coneqe tralhing 

2 

Social pStudies 
Other ■ 

"Evaluation" section for 
those attending workshop 

Top quarter of completes 

("favorable") 
Bottom quarter of completes' 

("unfavorable") 



n.a. - not available 
1 



Mean 



9.72 
10.36 



10.98 
11.90 
11.07 
10.59 
11 .25 



11 .36 
10.08 



11.46 
11 .09 



Range 



0- 14 

1- 16 



1-15 
5-16 
n.a. 
0-16 
0-16 



n.a. 
n.a. 



4-16 
4-15 



Approximate Percentages 
with Social Studies Tralnir 



32.6 
47,4 



70.1 
58.2 
n.a. 
70.2 
72.5 



100 
0 



60.0 
74.2 



In one way analysis of variance, for these footnoted categories, the F test is 
ERXC significant at .01 level , F « 3.8^ d.f . = 650. 

'^-—^ h test is significant at .001 livel, t ^g.Oli d.f. » 664, 
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Persons who received the most extensive workshop training demonstrated a greater 
knowledge of Africa. Those who attended only local Intensive workshops of one week 
or longer had higher scores on this instrument than any other group. They were 
significantly better than those with no workshop experience as well as the group 
who attended only the regional workshop. Those people giving the workshop high 
praise ("favorables") scored higher on the average than those giving it an average 
rating ("unfavorables" ). Both groups scored better than did teachers who did 
not attend the workshops. 

The value of the workshop can be emphasized by comparing this group of teachers, 
who have taught African studies for one year but did not receive the workshop, to 
other groups. Seventy percent of these "controls" had been trained in Social Studies, 
so these are people whose training and teaching experience should have made them 
knowledgeable about Africa. Yet, their performance on this Instrument was the lowest 
of ALL groups involved in social studies teaching. This portion of the Instrument 
seems sensitive to training since those with college training 1n social studies 
scored significantly better than those with other types of training. If this is 
Indeed the case, the workshop experience apparently provided the participants with 
a good deal of factual Information since the group with the highest score - local 
workshop only - Included fewer social studies teachers (581) than any other group. 

There are, however, some indications that all groups need further training. 
Analysis of total frequencies (see Table III) suggests that teachers still lack 
knowledge of African historical chronology: only 110. or 171, of the total group 
knew that effective European colonial control over most African territories lasted 
about 50 years. Two hundred forty four said 100 years; 177 said 200 years; and 
95 said 400 years. There is evidence that social studies teachers have some dlf- 
ficulty differentiating between the terms "continent" and "country" when tested 
in an indirect manners To the question, "which of the following statemehts is most 
Er|c*"* '^spiled that Africa is a larger country than the United States; 



Table III 



PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS 
SELECTING EACH ANSWER ON COGNITIVE ITEMS 

N- Answer 

(637) 1, In terms of physical chiricterlsticSi a rost striking fact about Africa as a 
whole Is the , 

'j- a> Abundanci of rainfan , 

^^'^ bt Uniform climate* 

^^ '^ c. Lack of navigable rivers and natural harbors, 

^7 > ^ d . Great expanse of Jungles* 

(648) 2, Most of Africa south of the Sahara is covered by: 

6*9 a* Jungles. 

4*6 b* Sandy deserts. 

87.2 c. Wooded grasslands, 

T.?~ d . Swamps , 

(653) 3* Most of Africa's natural resources: 

96 , 6 a * Are underdaveloped* 

■Z b. Have little potential value. 

2.9 c. Have been depleted by unwise use. 

.3 d. Can never be reached, 

(635) 4. Which of the drawings below most nearly reprtsints the correct size relationship 
between Africa and the United States? 
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^(639) §, The largist amount of African ttrrltory still controllid by a non-Afplcan nation 

• (cou )t.3s) 

1.7 a. Thi United States. 
I 2.8 b. Thi U.S.S.R. 

I 17. T c. Spain. 

d. Portugal. 

' 61S) 6. The number of African areas rimalnlng under non-African control In 1972 Is 
between ... i^^^ la 



73.3 a. 2 and 8. 

16.6 b. 9 and 14. 

7.2 c. 15 and 20. 

2.9 d. Over 20. 



I 

(638) 7. The term: "apartheid" refefs to: 



j a. A policy of complete legal separation of the races. 

5.0 b. The desire of Africans to govern themstlves. 

3 — y*i 5' The establlshmint of European colonies In Africa, 

i ^3.0 d. The movemint for unification among the African states. 

(652) 8. The term- "Bantuh's most correctly applied to 



1 .2 a. A city, 
b. An island, 
.9 c. A river. 



I ^^'^ d, A language sub group. 

(628) 9. The fifteenth and sixteenth European explorations of Africa were motivated by a 
' Qcsi re to : - 

4.5 a. Discover the remains of early man. 

I 25.0 b. Map the Interior of the African wntlnent. 

57.2 c. Find a route to India, 

13.4 d. Establish new governments in Africa. 

626)10. Effective European colonial control over most African territories lasted about: 

a- 50 years, 
39.6 b, 100 years. 
2B.2 c. 200 years. 
15.1 d. 400 years. 

$51)11. Which of the following terms Is preferred as a refertnce to "Black Africa"? 

a. Tierra del feugo. 

6.5 b. The Dark Continent. 

57.6 c. "Emirging" Africa. 

^^♦^ d. African South of the Sahara. 
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I (632)12, The statiment, "we an all Africans", is usually used in reference to the knowledge 
that- 



7J a. America owes all of its cultural heritage to African origins, 
79,3 b. Dr, Louis Leakey has discovered the earliest known remains of 
man-like toolmakers in Africas' Olduval Gorge. 

3.3 c. Africa may well dominate the world before the end of the Zlst, 

century, 

10'3 d> Isolationism is a self destructive policy. 

(652) 13i One of the most important current problems facing the independent nations of Africa 

is _ , 

2.8 a. Comtiunlstic activities, 

1.4 b . Depletion of natural resources, 
92 . 2 c . Economic development * 

UL_ Constant warfare. 

(646)14, Which of the following statements does not reflect a commonly held myth about 
Africa? 

4.0 a. Large numbers of wild animals are found roaming all over Africa - 

especially In the jungle areas, 
i^l«2 b, Africa had no history and had never achieved a high level of 
70 0 civil iiat1 on until its discovery by Europeans, 

Disease has constituted a serious limitation to human activities 

In Africa, 

5*0 d. Most Africans live 1n primitive villages ruled by powerful despotic 
chiefs, 

(653) 15, Which of the following statements is most correct? 

2,8 a, Africa is a larger country than the United States, 

6,3 b, Africa Is a country of diverse peoples* 

?8^*8 c, Africa Is the second largest continent, 

ri All of the above, 

(646)i6^ A handicap to the study of Africa south of the Sahara 1s the: 

2.5 a, The complete absence of any material remains due to 
jungle encroachment. 

fn n b. General absence of written records, 
c. Inaccessibility of many places of historical interest, 
d. Continuous outbreaks of tribal warfare. 
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41 that Africa is a country of diverse peoples; 188, or 261, answered correctly 
that Africa is the second largest continent; 406, or 6]% said the correct answer 
was all of these. There remains some evidence of American cultural bias: 137 
said the statemint, "Africa had no history and never achieved a high level of 
civilization until its discovery by Europeans'S was not a commonly held myth 
about Africa; 26 gave a similar response to the statiment, "large numbirs of 
wild animals are found roaming all over Africa - especially in the jungle areas;" 
and 32 said the statement, "most Africans live in primitive villages ruled by 
powerful despotic chiefs," is not a commonly held myth about Africa. These were 
the most disappointing responses on the cognitive section. 

But there were some encouraging replies - which suggest that social studies 
teachers are^ sensitive to current events and that they tend to be aware of the 
stereotyping problem. Five hundred one, (751) knew that Dr. Louis Leakey has 
discovered the earliest known remains of man-like toolmakers in Africa's 
Olduvai Gorge and that this discoyery is the source of the statement "we are all 
Africans." Six hundred one {97% of the total) knew that economic development 1s 
one of the most pressing problems facing Africa's Independent nations. Only 24 
said the most urgent problem was constant warfare. This is particularly significant 
1n view of the extensive media coverage devoted to recent wars in Africa. 

Overall results of the cognitive section indicate that performance on the 
cognitive portion improved as exposure to AAI increased. Whether or not partici- 
pants had had social studies training does not appear to have affected performance 
on this instrument since all groups involved in tfiaching social studies had basically 
the same amount. The type of workshop experience received was the most decisive 
factor in score differences. 



Attitudinal Section 

Analysis of the attitude section also Included comparisons of responses of 
participants grouped according to training and position to see in what way, if any, 
contact with AAI influenced their attitudinal perception of AAI, Africa, and 
Africans. Results show there was very little difference among all groups. Overall 
frequencies indicate that a majority of the participants favor both AAI and its 
purpose and regard the changes tak'ing place 1n the social studias curriculum as 
positive changes. 

There were only a few significant differences between the responses of those 
in different positions, with differing amounts of exposure to the workshop, or with 
college training. The percentages In Table IV for the total group reflect the 
opinion of these various groups on these Items, 

The majority of significant differences found were anticipated. That 1s, tho 
without the workshop, or with limited exposure, were more uncertain on questions 
relating to the workshop and AAI. For example, Item #25.' 

ImtAJtatu , mnhAhopi and otheA 4.mmv4.c.t t^cUnLng me. pooK 
Aabitltutu ion. aoUzga, aouMU In iubje.cX mzm. 



Type of Workshop 


N 


SA 


A 


7 


D 


SD 


No Workshop 


114 


2 


10 


18 


56 


14 


Regional Only 


328 


3 


8 


11 


58 


20 


Local Only 


91 


4 


7 


4 


64 


21 


Both 


118 


2 


9 


7 


45 


37 



Supervisors, with the workshop experience were 981 In disagreement with this Item- 
while those in other positions were only 70-80^ In disagreement. Similarly, 
supervisors and those not in social studies teaching positions differed on Item #27: 



Table IV 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RESPONDENTS (666) 
SELECTING EACH RESPONSE ON AHITUDE ITEMS 



Strongly 
Agree Ag rit 



Strongly 

cidtd D1 sagret D1 sagrn 



17, Studies of other cultures are 
more important in producing 
educated students than 1n con-, 
tributing to international 
understanding. 

18, All students should be taught 
that any problem (including 
religious, economic, moral and 
social problefns) can be sub- 
jected to critical and objec- 
tive analysis. 

19, The best way to dispell untrue 
myths is to counter the myths 
with more truthful infonnation* 



20* The currant 



21 



22. 



as 1s on "new* 



is simply a fad which will soon 
be replaced by another fad. 

The "Emerging" African Nations 
constitute a real threat to a 
peaceful world in the last half 
of the 20th century. 

Only the more gifted pupils are 
capable of learning much from 
the Inquiry approach. 



23. The most meaningful changts 1n 
teaching must be accomplished 
by teachers rather than by 
principals, supervliors and 
others. 

24. The materials which a teacher .. 
has collected largely deter- 
mine the directions her class 
will follow in Its study. 



SA 


A 


? 


D 


SO 






1 J. / 


50.9 


17.3 


SA 


A 


7 


D 


SD 


33.3 


54.1 


06.0 


05.7 


00.0 


SA 


A 


? 


D 


SD 


50.2 


45.2 


02.9 


01.4 


00. S 


SA 
1 01.4 


A 

08.6 


? 

21.8 


D 

48.0 


SD 
20.3 


SA 


A 


? 


D 


SD 


00.9 


04.8 


14.4 


58.7 


21.2 


SA 


A 


? 


D 


SD 


02.3 


06.9 


10.5 


50.3 


30.0 


SA 
37.4 . 


A 

46.5 


? 

05.1 


D 

08.1 


SD 
02.9 


SA 


A 


? 


D 


SD 


15.5 


57.8 


10.1 


15.2 


01.5 



25. Institutes, workshops and other 
inservlce training ire poor 
substltutti for eonega course* 
In subject araas. 

26. Since teachers usually have 
little control of teaching 
materials purchased for their 
use, principals and super- 
visors should be included in 
any training which proposes 
the use of new materials. 

n. If teachers were provided time 
during the school day to keep 
up with current development In 
their tiaching field, there 
would be little need for Insti- 
tutes and training sessions. 

8. Specialized organizations such 
as AAI frequently conduct more 
effective institutes' than do 
college teachers. 

9. If successful American business' 
men were given control of 
America's foreign aid money, 
they could solve many of Africa' 



3. There is no real need to promote 
extensive changes in social 
studies teaching methods. 

. In order to do an effective Job 
of teaching about other cul- 
tures , the teacher may need to 
challenge personal values of 
her/his students. 

. One of the values of studying 
other cultures 1s that most 
students gain a finer apprecia- 
tion of their own culture. 



can population Is a pers1 stent . 
difficulty which should be consi< 
ered In preparing to teach about 
Africa. 



students' perceptions of Africa 
should be eliminated by the estab- 
lishment of effective 



Strongly 
Agree Agrea 

SA A 



Strongly 

Undecidid Disagrtt Dlsagrte 
? 0 SD 



. 02.6 


08.1 


10.7 


56.5 


22.2 


SA 
24.3 


A 

60.7 


? 

08.0 


D 

06.2 


SD 
00.9 


SA 


A 


? 


D 


SD 


04.7 


16.5 


14.7 


55.4 


08.7 


SA 


A 


? 


D 


SD 


16.5 


41.6 


33.3 


08.1 


00.5 


■ SA 
00.8 

s 


A 

06.0 


? 

28.8 


D 

46.7 


SD 

17.7 


SA 

00.8 


A 

03.8 


? 

12.8 


D 

52.3 


SD 

30.5 


SA 


A 


? 


D 


SD 




67.9 


08.6 


05.4 


00.3 


SA 


A 


? 


D 


SD 


24.3 


63.4 


08.4 


03.8 


00.2 


■ SA 


A 


7 


D 


SD 


1- 25.2 


64.9 


08.1 


01.7 


00.2 


SA 


A 


? 


D 


SD 



OS. 3 37.1 32.3 



23.1 



02.3 



I 



tmch^ mAt p/iov^dtd .tcme da/Ung tiit school day to 
tkvit muJLd bt Za^M^z nztd ioK imtituteA and Gaining 



J 

I 
I 
I 

\ 
1 
I 
I 



N 


SA 


A 


7 


D 


SD 


452 


4 


18 


16 


52 


9 


105 


8 


17 


19 


51 


5 


44 ' 


2 


0 


9 


84 


5 


25 


0 


8 


0 


76 


16 



Type of Position Rercentages 

Social Studies With Workshop 
Social Studies Without Workshop 
Supervisors 
"Othir" positions 

A third type of axpictid result was obtained bftween thpsi with collegiate soda! 
studies training versus all other backgrounds. As with two or three other items, the 
social studies group had a greater percentage of responses in the extreme positions - 
e,g. Item #18; 

AiZ siudtnt6 shouZd be ^ught my pKohlm Unc^udLng 
/teZLgZouLb f eaonomia, moh.oJL and 6oalaJt pHobZgm) mh fae 
mbjtc^zd to cjUtiaat and objzctlvz analyA^Ji. 



College Training 

Social Studies 
"Other" Training 



N 

449 
217 



Percentages 

SA A I £ SD 

37 49 6 7 1 

27 64 6 4 0 
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Many studies of attitude and change caused by workshop type activities have 
iced similar flndingsj namely that there are usually small diffirencis in 
attitude among educators and that attitude surveys quite often provide good infor- 
mation on the current status of attitudes within a group. Accordingly, a preliminary 
examination of the total group percentages on each item reveals several interesting 
item groups i 
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Item #21 supports the idea that the vast majority of the educators sampled 
1n this study do not believe that the major current concern within Africa (or to 
the rest of the world) 1s a threat of war or actual war. Only six percent of 
the total group selected war as the major concern. Item #33, reflecting the 
persistent difficulty with stereotypes of Africans in the teaching of social 
studies, would seem to Indicate that teachers have overcome this problem since 
90% of them agreed with this statement also. 

Eighty-three percent of these respondents perciive a need for extensive 
changes in social studies teaching methods as shown by Item #30. Item #24 suggests 
that 73% of the group believe the materials directly available to them determine 
the direction for the class. It should bi remembired that materials selection Is 
one of the keys to AAI's approach to workshops. While Item #26 is weakened because 
1t tias two ideas, it would seem that since e1ghty-f1vi percent of the group agree 
with the item, the group believes, as do AAI and the State Social Studies Division, 
that change Is brought about by new materials and the involvement of local change 
agents. 

Items #185 #31 and #34 reveal that these respondents believe almost any proble 
can be subjected to critical and objective classroom analysis and that the teacher 
may need to challenge personal values of students. A somewhat different view 1s 
held in regard to materials designed only to change perceptions. Perhaps this 
reflects a desire in some teachers for change in student belief systems toward the 
perception of the Instruction, On the other hand, it may reflect a concern about 
strong propaganda materials that bear little risemblance to truth. 

Jhe favorable response to Item #22 was encouraging since the comments section 
was used by a few people to^lndlcate their belief that the Inquiry approach would 
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not work with below average students. Eighty percent of the respondents do not 
agree that the inquiry method works only with gifted students. 

The data from the attitude section indicate that participants favor the intro- 
duction of new material and new teaching techniques into the area of social studies. 
They also confirm what the preceeding section suggests.' that an overwhelming major= 
ity of the participants like workshops, perhaps to the point of favoring them over . 
college courses, and that a majority of those with the Social Studies - AAI work- 
shop were pleased with the experiences provided. 

Teaching Materials, and Techniques - Methods 

The last two sections of the questionnaire: Teaching Materials, and Techniques- 
Methods, were completed by only those respondents who had received some workshop experi 
ence. Approximately five percent of the remaining 551 questionnaires were- either 
blank or Incomplete in these two sections; therefore, the total number of reported 
responses for this section is 527. 

Results from these sections will be presented In two phases. First, an over- 
view of the results from the total group, will be presented. Following this section 
will be a discussion of the results from the higher and lower quarters of the group 
("favorables" and "unfavorables") on their "evaluation" of AAI and the workshop,. 

Results of the total group frequencies show that- 

- A majority approve of AAI's involvement with teaching material. 

. 881 felt that this was a good means of improving instruction 

- Most have confidence in AAI approach to material selection. 

. 651 filt that AAI could improve quality and efficiency 
of materials selection In their school system 

- There was change, though not drastic, in teachers' ability to 
evaluate materials. 

. 35% felt they were better prepared to evaluate material ' 
to a greater extent 

. 57% felt they were better prepared to evaluate materials . 
to a limited extent 
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Teachers preferred the workshop's visual and aural aids to printed 
matf rills 



Order of Pre ferine 


;e Number 


Ptrctnt 


Ittm 


1 


434 


82 


Fi 1 ms 


2 


418 


79 


FIltTis trips 


3 


394 


75 


Maps and atlases 


4 


318 


60 


Nfws papers and/or slides 


5 


309 


58 


Records/tapes/songs 


6 


287 


54 


Reference books 


7 


260 


49 


Original source itiaterial 


8 


247 


47 


Supplementary readers 


9 


246 


46 


Textbooks 


10 


188 


36 


Teachers guides/class 


n 


135 


26 


exerci ses 
Journal articles 


12.5 


127 


24 


U, N, articles 


12.5 


127 


24 


Govtrnmental publications 


14 


109 


21 


Bibliographies 


15 


63 


12 


Other (resource people 



postcards, stamps) 



The workiheps did Influence Intiractlon between teachers and those involved 
in materials selection 

• 421 felt working relations had Improved 

. 56% had had more discussions with persons Involved In 
materials selection 
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Many different materials had been purchased since the workshop 

. 19% had purchased 1-3 different materials 

• 241 purchased 4-S 

. 291 purchased more than 8 

Most respondents approved of AArs approach to material compared 
to previous experience 

% Practicality % Variety % Total Costs 

57 more practical 73^ greater variety 20 more costly 

18^ about the same 1£ about the same 44 about the same 

1 less practical ^ l®ss variety l^ T^ss costly 

Teachers came to the workshops primarily for materials Information, teach- 
ing techniques, and to prepare for teaching new units on Africa 

Order of Preference Number % 

1 413 78 Locate new materials for teaching 

about Africa 

2 390 74 Learn new techniques of teaching 

social studies 

3 373 71 Prepare for teaching new units on 

Africa 

4 342 65 Knowledge of Africa and Africans 

5 191 36 Learn methods of curriculum change 

6 188 35 Discuss teaching of Africa with othe 

teachers 

7 . 128 24 Study stereotyping effect in social 

studies 

Respondents felt the workshops more nearly filled their needs 1n methods/ 
techniques and materials than in information/contant 

. 66% felt satisfied in methods/techniques 

. 65% felt satisfied in materials 

» 481 in information and content 



The most effective teaching techniques presented in the workshops were 
those centered around visual aids, 

. 7B% found visual inquiry using magazine pictures, stamps^ 
postcards, or fllmstrips valuable 

, 40% found critical discussions of films and filmstrlps . valuable 

, 401 found scale and distance studiis using maps and airline 
timetables valuable 

Most of the participants had had little or no conegiate preparation 
to teach about Africat 

, 351 had taken courses which considered Africa, but felt 
Inadequately prepared 

. 501 had no preparation at all 

Most felt that more time was needed, 

, 301 felt the amount of time anotted was adequate 

* 52% felt more time was needed to cover the topic adequately 

A majority of the respondents felt that the AAI presenters were bitter 
than average- 

, 611 felt they were excellent 

. 33% felt they were adequate 

Respondents considered the new course In African Studies increased 
student interest in social studies to some extent, 

, 23% felt a great Increase in interest 

• 521 felt a limited Increase in student interest 

The majority felt student responses to the newer context materials was 
positive and most had modified the way they use Stated-adopted Social 
Studies tisKtbooks as a result of the AAI training, 

. 691 felt student response was positive 

, 76% felt they ha.d modified the way they use State-adopted texts 



- Most of the respondents felt that some of the Ideas were suitable for 
almost all students, 

. 69% almost all 

9% almost none ^ 

• 35% felt presenters tended to overestimate Interest and talent of 
students 

- A few of the respondents were able to identify by title one or two of 
the paperback texts discussed at the workshop* 

. 21% could remember at least one title, such as "Are You Going 
To Teach About Africa?-' 

- Just over half of the group felt the AAI training had clear objectives but 
they were able to gat a feeling for the general purpose of the training* 

55% felt the AAI training had clear objectives 

7% felt the total purpose of the training was not really clear 

- The group that attended the workshops felt future training should concen- 
trate 1n methods/techniques, materials ^ and Informatlon/Gontent. 

Rank Percent Recommending Topic ^ 

1 71 Methods/TeGhnlques 

2 68 Materials 

3 58 Information/ Content 

A broad overview of these results would Indicate that the vast majority of 
participants, while not prepared in college to teach African studies, did find the 
workshop content oriented toward their needs. The emphasis on visual and aural 
materials and the Inquiry approach was well received by the teachers* Positive 
attitudes for students were generally reported as well. The participants agreed with 
the AAI philosophy that change 1n curriculum 1s best accompHshed by involving them- 
selves with changi agents. Furthermore, the respondents wholeheartedly recommend 
that more workshops of a very similar nature be held to bring about improvements in 
"-^O^-^uctlon. 

FRir 
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Informatlon from these last two sections were also used to form two criterion 
groups composed of the upper and lower quarters of the respondents as measured by an 
arbitrary scaling of responses. This scaling attached weights to items such that a 
response pattern might be judged "favorable" or "unfavorable" toward the AAI training 
program. Scores for this purpose ranged from a low of 1 to a high of 126. The mean 
of the total group was 82.43 and the distribution of scores was skewed in a direction 
that is most favorable to the workshops. Therefore, the group in the lower quarter 
had scores ranging from 1 - 66 and contains many people who rate the workshop about 
average as well as some who were more critical of their experiences. As the discus- 
sion of the higher and lower evaluation groups continues, the fact that many in the 
lower quarter are not extremely negative should be remembered. 

The si mil ari ties and differences between these two criterion groups as to their 
positions, training, and workshop experiences was considered relevant to this study. 



"Favorables" "Unfavorables" 
Top Quarter Evaluators Lower Quarter Evaluators 
- (N = 134) (N = 132) 



Attended Local Workshops 66 
Attended Regional Workshops 157 
Social Studies Position 114 



27 
124 
103 



Supervisor "10 13 

34 



Social Studies Training SO 

Other Training 54 
Mean Score on African 

Cognitive Instrument 11.46 11.09 
Range -of Scores on African 

Cognitive Instrument 4-16 4_16 

^An Individual could be counted more than once if they attended more than 
one workshop, 



The strongest difference noticed Is in the amount of exposure to the workshops, 
Obviously the higher group has far more exposure than does the lower group. 
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There Ts some dT f f erence in background also. It Is hypothesized that the lower group 
I knew something about Africa before the workshops. Indeed we note that the cognitive 

scores on the instrument in Section I are quite similar. Results from the cognitive 
I instrument were rather sensitive to the amount of training, so it would appear that 
I some of the members of the lower group, since many of them did not attend local 

sessions, must have received training In college or. have developed knowledge about 
i Africa from other sources. 

In the discussion that follows, a case is made for a tentative hypothesis which 
should be verified in pre-post testing or special questions at future workshops. The 
hypothesis claims that part of this lower group Is critical of AAI in general while 
a larger portion consists of people who have taught themselves about Africa and were 
not favorably impressed with the one day workshops which dealt with more elementary 
topics than the local .intensive workshops . 

The relative lack of exposure to local workshops may account for the proportion- 
ally higher percentage of lower evaluators who, in attitude , were "undecided" about 
new methods of teaching about Africa or about organizations such as AAI. In response 
to the statement, "ih& auJiAznt mpha^U on nm me^hodk oi ttaaUng about A^^ca U 
A^ly a. iad wUch mtt Aoon fae mpia.a&d by anotheA {ad", 30% of the lower evaluators 
were "undecided", but only 81 of the higher eval uators . To the statement, "^pzUaUzzd 
o^gojUzaUoM 4ack m AAI ^qmnUy aonduct mo^ Ui^cMs^t ImUtu^a^ than do aoUzgz 
tzackeju", 42% of the lower evaluators were "undecided", versus only 10% of the higher 
evaluators. A tentative conclusion may be drawn that those with least exposure to AAI 
were less sure about Its purpose. This conclusion receives further support from the 
fact that only 121 of the lower evaluators felt that AAI had clear training objectives 
whereas 921 of the higher evaluators felt that It did. Twenty-one percent of the 
lower group thought the total purpose of AAI was not clear while only a fraction of 
one percent of the higher group thought so. 
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The main difference between these two giroups seems to be experience in teaching • 
about Africa. No other part of their profiles, except for the amount of workshop 
experience s reveals any major differences and lack of experience with African material 
could very well have caused the higher evaluators to react more favorably to the 
training* Eighty-five percent said they attended the workshops "to gain basic know-^ 
ledge about Africa and Africans," and only 40% of the lower group came for that 
reason. Most (56%) of the lower evaluators said they came "to obtain Information 
concerning new materials for teaching about Africa;" 521 said '*to prepare for 
teaching new social studies units on Africa;" and 50% came "to become familiar with 
new techniques in. teaching social studies*" Evidence is quite conclusive that many 
of the lower evaluators already felt quite competent to teach African studies. 

Regardless of methods used, these findings point to a most successful North 
Carolina program. The cognitive test was designed to reflect those facts considered 
important by the sponsors of the workshops (AAI and the Social Studies Division). 
It was found that scores did indeed improve as exposure to the workshops increased. 

In general all social studies teachers^ and to a lesser extent, other groups, 
tended to score high on positive attitude. ("High as postulated by Social Studies 
Consultants instrument writers"). The differences between groups on this were small, 
with less than one third of the items clearly distinguishing between groups* In 
general, those who had attended the workshops reflected a more positive attitude 
toward change and the philosophy of AAI and State social studies than did those who 
did not attend the workshops. This latter group had a tendency to favor the 
"uncertain" option more frequently. 

The final two sections of the instrument requested more direct judgments of 
the worth of the program. Respondents evaluated their experiences as well as esti- 
mated the effects (on change and on students) of the training. The total response 
over all items was consistently high ranging between 70% and 90% positive with the 
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exception of the time questions. Most felt a need for more and longer workshops, 
(It has been noted previously that persons with scores as high as s1xty-s1x on the 
subscale were "forced'* into the "unfavorable'* category in order that a comparison 
could be made between the top 25% and the bottom 25%,) 

The comments also were supportive of the program. Fewer than 15% were classed 
as negative^ about 20-25% commented in the spirit of needed improvement and almost 
50% were completely positive to the extent that they suggested no changes (except 
more workshops). It was noted that many of those persons who were negative with 
comments fell into the positive group in all other sections. This would suggest 
that many of the 15% classed as negative were so toward specific aspects only. The 
majority of these aspects were addressed in the summarized comments since they may 
serve to point out needed improvements. 

These findings reflect the total success of the North Carolina training 
program as planned and implemented by AAI and State Social Studies, The conclusions 
and recommendations of the final chapter will include attempts to fit these findings 
Into a more general context by detailing those conditions which are viewed as signifi- 
cant to the (these) results obtained. 
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CHAPTER 5 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Results of this evaluation Indicate that the North Carolina program was highly 
successful and that much of this success Is attrlbutabli to AAI planning and Imple- 
mentation. The overall evaluation of the project, however, cannot overlook the 
fact that the decision, made In 1969 by the Social Studies Division, to involve 
social studies teachers In some type of training was strongly influenced by the 
Impending curriculum change at the seventh grade level. Participation and Interest 
were augmented by an Immediate need to prepare for teaching African studies. AAI 
was successful In helping teachers meet this need, and the Intent of this renort 
Is to provide AAI with information that will be useful In planning and conducting 
similar programs. Analysis of data collected through the mail survey and of 
procedures used at all stages of the project reveals that many factors contributed 
to overall success and that there are a number of ways 1n which future projects 
of a similar nature can be improved. 

Summarization of the data from the questionnaire Indicates that the vast - 
majority of the participants were social studies teachers who lacked college 
preparation 1n African studies. The workshop, with its emphasis on visual and 
aural materials and the Inquiry approach, was perceived by the teachers as being 
oriented toward their needs. These teachers reported that students responded 
positively to the Ideas, techniques, and materials introduced. 

The participants felt, as do AAI and the State Social Studies Division, that 
change in curriculum is best accomplished by Involving supervisors and other personnel 
concerned with the changes. Furthermore, the respondents wholeheartedly recommended, 
that more workshops of a very similar nature be held to bring about Improvements 
in Instruction. 
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Although the participants were not sure of the spe cific objectives of the AAI 
training, they were definitely able to get a feeling for the general nurnose of the 
training,. Indeed, the cognitive test designed to reflect knowledge of facts 
considered important by AAI and the Social Studies Division revealed that scores 
improved significantly as exposure to the workshop experiences increased. 

A strong endorsement of AAI's focus on Improving Instruction through materials 
selection was made by those who participated In workshops. The School Services 
Division of AAI was encouraged to continue their quality work in this area. 

A telephone survey of respondents and non-respondents found that non-respon- 
dents who were too busy to reply to the rather lengthy questionnaire were equally 
certain with the respondents that the AAI/Div1sion of Social Studies workshops 
were eminently successful (See Appendix B). 

In the opinion of participants, the more lengthy (week-lonn) workshops were 
more effective than the one-day workshops. Probably the most imnortant factors 
in this respect were more participant involvement in planning and more time. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this evaluation, therefore, is that the School 
Services Division of AAI, in conjunction with the State Social Studies Division, 
designed methods of curriculum Improvement which were felt by practitioners to be 
a reasonable means of approaching this task. These respondents gave complete 
approval to the materials portion of the training programs and were only slightly 
less supportive of the information and methods/techniques portions. The emphasis 
on the teacher as a decision maker and change agent was well received. Although 
there were some negative responses to specific aspects of the program, there were 
no Indications of negative patterns of response. The program was considered 
successful in all of its four areas of concern. 

The evaluators believe that the following recommendations w1l 1 be helpful for 
future program planning. Although most of these are based on the evaluation results, 
Q some are cautiously offered for additional consideration. 
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If possible, a sufficient supply of training session invitations should be 
provided to contact persons so that each prospective participant may receive one. 
A number of respondents Indicated that they were not sure what to expect when 
they attended. Another group completed the sessions with an adequate conception 
of the general goals of AAI but without a grasp of the specific objectives of 
the sessions which they attended. Better communication should alleviate both 
of these problems. 

It would seem advantageous to add a nracticlng teacher, preferably one with 
AAI experience, to the program for all regional workshops. There 1s a tendency, 
supported by this evaluation, for teachers to be somewhat skeptical of "outsider" 
presentations, especially in the area of methods. 

There were considerable indications that workshops should be redesigned to 
consider different levels of knowledge and teaching ability (with respect to 
Africa) among teachers. Those teachers with some knowledge of the subjects Indi- 
cated resentment at the more elementary portions of the training. A simple con- 
current two-group presentation might yield benefits in future workshops. Prior 
to the workshop, teachers should be allowed to Indicate their level of training 
to some of the workshop staff. 

Another type of differentiation can also be suggested. As far as can be 
ascertained from this evaluation, supervisors and administrators received no 
special attention except for routine correspondence. It might be wise to consider 
a statewide conference designed specifically for people who might qualify as 
"change agents." A related suggesti'on is to develop a media presentation of the 
highest qUallty (this writer /ould suggest that materials evaluation be considered) 
which could be presented by local personnel. The initial costs of preparation 
could be absorbed over a period of usage. 

Planning for the developmental program apparently was limited to the period 
of workshop activity. The School Services Division of AAI should now be In a 
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position to request a slmplt written status (with regard to Africa In the Social 
Studies curriculum) and to secure commitments to some typeof follow-up by the 
State or local personnel prior to mounting future concentrated efforts. 

. Finally, dissemination should receive considerably more emphasis. Educators, 
teacher trjiners, and the public should be made, aware of these efforts. ~ Local 
newspapers are a possible medium In this area. Consideration should be given to 
the use of a periodic newsletter. If costs of the newsletter woulH be excessive, 
selected mailings or constant dropping of "Inactlves" from a mailing list might 
be partial solutions. 

Many of these suggestions are based on comments submitted by participants 
who, while suggesting improvements, were also praising both the State and AAI for 
the enormous amount of help they had received. But the facts remain that many 
teachers, by their own admission, are still poorly prepared to teach about Africa j 
they need more help; and they want It. 

There is a tradition that no evaluation report is complete without suggestions 
for further study or improved evaluation techniques. The following suggestions are 
sincerely tendered: more timely evaluations could be shorter and more cost effec- 
tive; they could also Include pre-measures so that cai'sal relations could be estab- 
lished--major attltudinal changes are relatively rare; and consideration might be 
given to obtaining more direct student measures. 



Comments From Participants 



The evaiuation plan Included opportunity for participants to record whateve 
comments they wished to subtnlt about the program. These conments were Inspected 
Individually and grouped according to their nature and/or subject. The following 
comments are specific enough to be considered part of the findings of this study. 
These suggestions should be considered for future program development. 



The most frequent request by far was for more extensive coverage . Reasons 
were numerous 

. Time was inadequatej especlany In the regional workshop: 

"The. tlmg at^tt^d ^JOA too shoht - e^vmythlng teamed muke^d." 

"r/i£ iHdActu^e ^ ti^ne, but aanmt make, up <Jo^ iaak oi back- 
g/LOund. It jU4t ^n-t pos^tbl^ tn a aoupZe. ai kouju eve^j/ 
aouplt o£ ye.au to ^jAn out e.xpmU on A^^aa*" 

"T/ie4e wa^ too muah to fae p^uznte.d In tht amouyit time 
aiZotte.d <jo4 mck paJtt o£ the. AAI, Oth^mUe. - veAy 
ty^eAg^ting I " 

"Thz m^hop 1^04 cmmmed Ivt^ too ^hont a ^pan oi Acme 
mtk too many people. £oJi adtqu£ae. dUau^^lom, 

MateAt^ dUpMy vom not avatMbl^ Zong mough to be. 
adzquMtQ^ tn6pe.cte.d md zvaZuate.dJ' 

, Future workshops should Include persons in. other positions and be 
expanded Into other curriculum areas: 

"I tkl^ that thty f^e mAJuhep^) should be. aoyMm^d' tn 
tht id^aoming ytcm. Tk^y should not onZy be. ^mltexl to 
A^/Um. Th€y muZd be. heZpiaZ tn the. ama oi EngtUh ijoheAe. 
th^ nm UnguMtia approach U bUng tnt^odua^d and taught.'' 

"r mutd tLk^ to.sm m^kop^ oi thU type, ^qk otheji ajLza6, 
4uah 04 Mta. " 

"I thtnk the. aouMe. 4houZd fae continued and shouZd be a 
mquAJime.nt ioA tkoso. i^ko tmdk In uppm gJiaduJ' 

"I am 0|J th^ opinion tha^ att tmcheJiS, 6upeAvl60^ ^ 
pAindpaZ^, and admlnl^tAatom should take, mnkshops on 



Future workshops should be for renewal credit; 



"Mo-te No^h CaAoUm aoiZe.gu ihould hav& thue. ImtUutu - 
^e.y aouZd be. o£ longeJi duhation ^oft mofiz. MoArUng and 
at the. 4ajn€ tLmo. give. moA.z mnmaZ CAzdlt on ceAtl^lcatu 
than tho. one, hom loaat cAedit. They AkotjJd be tuition 

"1 muZd Hke to ^^t mom mHkhhop6 oi£eAg.d thH.ou.gkout tht 
itat& ioA 4o(UaZ itadle^ te.acheJi4 and ion. Ae.nmaZ mtdlt. 
Voix le.am &o \>ejiy mack! It oiten mtam moAe. to youA cZasie^ 
and yom iUzcMvinuA oa a tmcheJL than dou> ^klng a 
c.otte.ge. cjoouq. and mltLng a tthm pcLpeA!!" 

"Sex/eAat mKkihop& ihouZd be glve.n annuoMy volM c.uitlU.c.atz 
Ae.nmat cAe.dlt at aJU. Z&veM." 



number fe lt that scheduling both In terms of the school year and the 
could be Improved 
Earlier In the year would be helpful: 

"Jt muM hav& be&n mom h&lpiuZ li the, mnkAkop couJLd have. 
been 4che.dulzd beioKe. the. school ye.aA btgan," 

"t mnt to the. mnkihop the. tnd oi OatobeA mndeJUng why 
It was not heZd Sep^emfaeA Ut. fejihapi ne.xt ye.aA It couZd 
be heZd eanZleA ioK thz bmeilt. oi te.aaheA4 Uke me who 
oAe. not iuMy pmpoAtd to trnck about kinica, " 

Perhaps workshops could be held on a non-teaching day, at night, or 
for shorter periods^ , 

"Jt'4 veAy hoAd to t&ach att day and thm go to a 
woAkshop, upzotaMy with oua a£teA.-4chool dutlu. 
T wa& zxhaiuted by th^ md. 1 see. a. need ioA shontieJt 
AUSlom and a beM.tA time, to hold tkm than alteA a. 
iuM days woAk, " 

"Oua time. e£e,ment Ia my only complaint, Oua wonk&kop 
mejt iAom ZtSO - 6 s 00 PM ioA ilvz dayi,. kite.A te.achlna 
ioA 6 houAA, It wa6 oite.n dliilcjuJU to ke.&p a {Auh mind 
ioA 3 1 ft houja. I think maybe, two kouA6 daMy ioA 10 dau4> 
would have, been betteA." " 



"t wouZd p^e.ieA woAHhop'b beXng heZd on non-te.achlng dayi,," 



. Perhaps workshops could be held on a non-^taaching day, at night, or for 
shorter periods: (cont,) 

"I maid ttko, to thz mhluhopi o^^eaerf night oa tn tht 
mmmoA iioK cAzdLt) , Thz pKoblqm uoz had geitcwg to thz 
mtgting^ Zt^t many oi U4 uitth an uMelaKzd' atmo^phoAz J' 

"Thz mut pMt oi tht mHhAhop In om cutta voc^ that voa^ 
hoXd In am mtk, all ilvz day^ , iA.om 3t3Q - 7-00 PM. We 
M^e^e mm out a^toA tzaahtng oM day and thm 4ptndLng 4o 
muah JtLmz thme.. It muZd havz been muah btttoA ti m had 
had no moKZ than tA)o o^ thoMt 6u^tom peA u;£e.fe, ciue^ a i/t^ee 
mtok paMod, " 



Most of the student related comments centered mainly around student abilities 

. Some felt the materials and techniques were not satisfactory for the 
slower students: » 

"Many my ^tudtnt^ oaz ^Ioia) £eM.neA6. Thzy ^Amply maid 
not fae ablz to qkmp li I pKUtntzd my lu^om tht my thz 
AAI dtd, ThzlK Kta^onlng povovi t6 vejiy timlto^d," 

"Thz mKfuhop u)kLcLk I aXtzndzd uoa^ vmy tntmuttng and 
^ttmuMtlng, Momvm^ ifee stadznt^ J ttack havz vz^y 
tmUigd ohMtty and tntzAo^th; 40, I aoald u^t 0^ 
yom ^uuggutlon^ ," 

■■ThoAQ. nothtn^ p^utnttd that I T aouZd tmpl^y 

tA)ttk my ^tad^nM 04 mast o^ thm oJtt btlovo g^uidz ItvoJL In 
abAMXy," 

"Many oi tht Idza^ p^uzntzd /Letted on htgh tntg/iut In 
AAading by tht 4tudgnt^, Uniontanat^, too many oi ifee 
Atudtv^ have. gKtat dLiitauMy Ktadlng and uonltLng," 

. Other teachers reported success In using AAI techniques with the 
slower students, 

"Tht beMt aonagpt6 oi thU approach oMjovo euen i/ie mn- 
/tgadoju to IzaJtn and gnjoy aboat thz mnZd mound Aem*" 

^ "t ha\)t uAtd many oi thz IdtaM and ttchntqau and iomd 
\)e.Ky po^ltlvz Ae6ult6* The InquUAy tmhntqau woAe. vojiy 
hUpiuZ iA)t^ 4lotA)2A ^tadtnt^J' 
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. Other teachers reported success in using AAI techniques with the 
slower students^ (cont.) 

"The. AAI J.mtfLuatofu gaue. ma somi tgyicAejte. , •MabZe. 
appAoaaheA £oJl me. to lUe. Mn app/LoaahA.ng 4uak a new 
ofLia, I QApe.cU.aZZy appH.e.CLla,te. tho. aj,iumptlom tkaO. 
ff 7 the. ^tadzntA aannot H.zad; and #2 theJie. uoaJZ be 
no avaAZabZe. momy iofi mMoujLCZA 

"Thank you, f^oH, making tkC& woHkMhop auaA.£a.bZz to um . . 
The. 4 e&6A.on I ^ound mmt. he,Zp£uZ wm the. one. an ' ' 
motZvatZon o{ the. iZow Ze.afLneA., " , 



Most foun d the techniques and methods presented 1n the workshops quite 
hel pf u1 

The 1nqu1 ry method does work: 

"Many oi the. te.aknZqueA and m&thod& I have. Luzd aZZ ye.oh. 
Zang ^oA both a 6tudy oi Ai/Uca and MZa, I ioimd that 
the^e. nm mttkod& gA&oMy ZncA.e.me.d my ^tudent6' ZnteJie^t 
and aahZe.ve.me.nt. One. thZng ^oa 4>uAe,; The. new me.thod& o^ 
te.achZng AocZaZ ^tudZeJi do vooAk." • 

"I galne.d a gAe.at Zn&Zght to tea.chZng the. ZnquZAy way. 
EveJty po44Zbte. chance, 7 tAy to make. uMe. oi Zt Aojl oa 
poA^ZbZe.. " 

"The. AAI u}oAJuhop4 have be.e.n EXCELLENT - not only dZd I 
ZzoAn vanZouM ^kZZZ^ to ZmpAjyve. my t€achZng, but I a£j>o 
te.aA.ne.d yaZuabZe. ZnioAynatZon on kinZaa. I had had no 
ioAmaZ Zm^uatLon Zn ZnquAJiy te.chnlqa&A pAloA to the. 
woAJuhop. M a AeAuZt oi the. mAkAhops^ I aan 6ay I am 
d&4ZnlteZy a much be.tteJL te.ackeA. and I've. Ae.ached moAe 
4>tude.nt&, UtZZZzZng the. meMtodoZogy J Ze,aAne.d Zn the. 
mAJuhop^ hoA AeAuZte.d Zn out&tan^ng 4>tade.nt ZnteAe^t. 
It' 4 gAe.at t^ be abZe, to timn A^dentA on! !" 

. But a few were a little unsure about It: 

"At the^z woAJuhopi, e.ve.Ayone. taJLkA about the. ZnquZJiy 
appAoack, but I have, yet 4eew any pAeMe.nteJtAi 4ta/Lt 

, ^Aom the. QAound and e.xpZaZn the 'WpAoach wheJie.by the 
teacheju aan Ze.aAn how to a6& thXi appAoach. I have. 
taZke.d to a numbeA. oi 6ocZaZ AtudZeJ, te.acheAA oAound 
the. Atat& and nobody Ae.aMy ha& a good Zde.a o£ how thUM 
appAoach woaM , and why thZM Z& aon^Zde^ed ao mudi better 
than otheA appAoa.aha6 ." 
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Several comments were directed toward lack of teacher preparation 1n African 
studies 

. Because of this lack of preparation , many wanted more emphasis on 
subject matter* 

"Because many o£ us /laue noi 6eew pKopMZy tkalnQ.d 
^phoMAA on 6uhje.^ maMoji." 

"Laak a£ t^aakgjL p^dpaAoj^on U.n backg/LOund ma^eAA.aZ6 
aonaoAnlng A^^aa skauZd be m^n mph(U4A oi tho. 
pAogJtam . , . , MoAi 4daca£ stud^e^ majo^ ZZke. 
my^zZi \A)ho gAadadtQ,d ^en o/l mo^^ ye^oA^ ago hav€ no 
baokQ/wand A.n kinMaan luAioAy iu/iat6oeueA, " 

"Mo^e A^n^o^a^on ahou^ each 4eatLon o/i aouy^n^y * , , 
Le4^ an tQ.diM.qae. meM^od t^aafvLng, a tzaah^ 

knom ^ shz OK he ^an fce^gA de^v^op th^ method oi 
t^adhing moKo. ^ultabZe. to theAJt g/ioup o£ chl£d/L^n^'- 

, Some felt their lack of preparation caused difficulty in appreciating 
the workshopi i 

"I iound the. mAtuhop mo^t e^^ecAcye 6a* i had had no 
pKe^pawtton o£ 4tudy on A^jUaa, 8eeaa6e o^ my Zgno^anaz 
o£ A^/U.aa at th^ omeX o^ th^ u)o/ih^hop, tt iA)a^ somewhat 
dt£itaLU^ 4oK me to £iM.y app^ecXate ^e t^okntquej^ and 
meJJtods p>^e6eK^ed* 

'■The. m^kshop c^ouZd have. 6eeK mo^e umd^tandabto. to me 
t£ I had had Sam^ fenow£edse o{ the. coauz be^oKe. I 
attended 0ie. {Ajo^k^hop^ " 

, At least one person suggested a possible solution: 

'■A6 a 40(UaZ 4tudLe^ majoA I lvm iamttLoA w.Wi th^ 
to^dintque^, mata/UoM , and mzthod4i p/teA^nte^d by thu 
AAt, and thiia dLd not £tnd th^ se^Atoni to be, paJ^taa- 
ZoAtLf vaZaabtQ.. Fo^ the. non-4o^aJL s^dLu te^adheA., 
the. bZitz mzSiod may have, faeew a btt oveMohe^^ilng , but 
expo^LL^e to the. tnquJjLy approach moatd be U4e^a£* 



I thtnk tiA)o g/toupA LOouZd have heZp^d tn ou/i s^^ton. 
Those, wtth bac^gAound tn the iteZd mvZd not be 
ioa^ttng *4me on Ae,p^<M.on. Those wtdioat baakgAound6 
could aoncLey2tA.ate. on iundame.ntaZ Ze^aAyUng aonae.pt6," 
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The presenters were good, but these are ways in which they could Improve 

. They should not talk down to teachers or assume that they, know 
so little: 

to tkz tzackoM * Thg onz Ainlaan gaue a 6iant2.d 
point oi vim, UtvoAtkoZu^ , I iolt tho. mnJuhop 
In QznoAaZ 6Vwzd puApo^^t," 

"Muefi oi thz Umz I ^Ut tht pKUtnttu thought I 
knm notking ok vtKy JUXtltJ- 

. They should not conduct Identical workshops: 

"I attzndtd two AAI mnk^kop^ on h^nA^aa, Eaah 
mkluhop did mudi tko. sme. thing lutng thz 4^me 
mato/UaZ. I didn^t -6ee ikt nmd ^ok tuoo a£ino4t 
tdzntiaout mKkhhop6 

"I tkoKoughly znjoyzd tht ilut one . * . buJ: thz 
^mond om . * , too^ ^epeittcood hmlng tht vtKy 
^ame ^prnk^u totife thz smz zmmpZu and ^zks/ 
li tkzy had bzzn d^ii^zv^ It muZd havz bzzn muah 
moKZ ziizatlvz,*- 

. Presentations should not be too commercialized: 

"Too aommojialatLzzd tn promoting AAI matoMlal.-^ 

"Fo4 hzavznU ^ofee, 6md od anotkoA zducato^ to 
^mdo^ A^/Uaa and Zmvz Maduon Avznuz In Hm Vonk," 

. Presenters and evaluators should not assume that they have discovered 
a new world of teaching: 

"Qau^onmuAz szzm to tmply t 

d. AAI hoM dUMCLQVQjizd a nm m^d oi ieaduwg 
fa. A££ tzaahoju mziiMy p^zpoAzd to tzach A^^aan auMuAu 
a. At£ tzaahzM laak tzaakzA ^oLning and tzaahJ.ng 4>IUM4 
pntoK to a^zn^ng mnk^hop6 

Abovz a^6mptlon6 dimply not 40, O)o/^hop hzlpial ioK KziKuhzK 
fyialvU.ng ioK ^kMlzd md knowlzdgzablz tzachQM, bu± t^taMy 
Inadzqtmtz t/ialnlng ioK a poonZy pmpaJizd tzaahzA^ -■ 

"Some oi thz U.S. pKUzntm^ 6zm to think that zvzjiythlng 
tkzy do l6 nm and dL^^zmnt and It l6n*t - thzAzio/iz It 
can become fao^e^ome," 
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Some thought the whole thing was a waste of time 

"I thought tkt m^ikskap toa4 a i^a^tz o£ tunt. T/ie 
pH.QMQ.ntcLtX.OYi 600^ bQ>LLnQ and I ^££t .it qiUta. ^jp^ac^tcca£, 
it did not tmpKovt my ttaalvLng and nelilieA did It pKovtdt 
one. iA)lth c/ieap h^uouji^qm ^ I ^om quLltQ. dthappatntQAJ^ 

"The om-day * . , mA^k^hop o^^oJitd no nm ok staAtUng 
KtvoZatiom to qua tmthoM. It 4eem6 to me that youA 
bQA>t 6iUt 44 not p/LQMQ.ntcM.Qm buZ m^e^o^; and T 
mij^d KQ.aommznd tkat you 6tldi to thl4, Ouk tzaahoju ^ 
on. oujt Statt Vo^paAtrntnt aouZd have, p^edenied a muah 
mo/iz tmptnlng m/ikshop , . * It (aJiu undoMohtiMLng - 
to say thz Zta&t - Vo a beJit^K job ok gtt ou^ o£ tkt 
mnJuhop bijb6tnQ46j don^t wa^tt itme mltk dultf mzdlocAz 
pKQA2.y^atlom . * . 



Some were victims of communi cations problems 

"T/ie tQ.adiQ/L6 going to tht mKfuhap^ ^Kom thUA 6ckoot, 
tA)€jLt me/Le£y totd tiity woJit going - no pAtvim o^ whak 
to expee^^ iitttQ. 4aid 04 to puApo^e., goal, eic. Jiut 
a go OH ovQ^K diQJit fUnd o^ aMi^do^J' 

''I oMmdzd a aon^e^ence In Ap/UZ ok May 197 U Whtn 
1 WQ^nt I thought ifee mzoXing vom going to bz abotjit. 
adopting nm ttxtbookM ioK high ^ckooZ, Imi^ad tko. 
mee^ting u)cl6 mo4i^y abouZ A^kLcm.. " 

And some could hardly contain their enthusiasm 

"M^ KzacXiom to a£Z AAJ pKoAznta^ons I have m^tnu^zd 
oAz 4i0 po^itiva. and zytthiuia^Ha cl& to ^ound a bit 
4iJ4plaiou6 f bat thu€ K^aa^om a/te hono^t and ^inaojit 
neue^^e.£e44. ConsidoAing t^z ilzz and va/UabiLLty oi 
tkz midlmcQjL thoj^z pKQj^e.ntaJU.oni , it iA Mnpo^^ibtz 
, ^OK me to 4ee koiA) thz pKMzntz/u could have, done b^xoA. 

Thzy aiway^ had ma^ o{ va£at to tvoAyonz voho wa6 In^OJiuttd 
and lAJilZing to pm^lt iKom Ae pKZ6tn^ation, NoKXh. CaJiotim 
iA ^oK^nc^z to hav^ had 0iz 4eAuice6 o£ thJA gntiKg gKoup, 
and it l6 my -d^nae^e hopz 0iaX tht KzZ^lon&hip aan aontinag 
antiZ the. nm ^zaondcuiy soaiat ^tadioj^ szquznag 44 comp£eie£^ 
phmzd in ^tatmidz, and euen af^toA that," 

"U^uaZly vvhzn 4daia£ s^dioA u>oKk&hop6 a/tt haZdy £ok me tkU 
i4 a da££ day^ HouJzvzK, I aan tKuXh^uIZy ^ay jtiiat I havz 
Q mv2JL had a moKz ^Hm^^M^ng wd in^oKma^vg expe^enae 

tkan tkz pKUzn^MionM oi tht Ml ^taii aX a loaai mnkMhop,-- 
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And some could hardly contain their enthusiasm (cont.) 

"I maUy mjoytd it, 1 iaJU a UMZt zxcMtd and c/iaAgerf 
up whm I ££jfA, I WM Ksmy glad to havz gom." 

"M a KUuM oi thz mhluhopi aonduLcttd by Ml In qua kokool 
6y4iim, tmckoju md itad&yiM ^eem mo^e zxcJXe.d abouA ioclaJt 
htadlu than iv&jl fae^oAa, F04 tkg ivat time., 4tudtnM oAt 
doing 60cMl itadlu fiaMim than jm,t KtadlnQ about. It. We 
aJLe. gJLe.aUy Mtbttd to AAJ jfoA M tkuJi zUon^ In kUpA.ng 
ui to mpfLom thi quaZlty 0^ i>ocJ.ai 4tiidlu iducoMon In 
QUA AckooLi , " 

"V'aU did good," 

The most obvious thing about the majority of persons submitting comments is 
that they like workshops and want more of them. Introduction to this new material 
on Africa has made them aware of the gaps In their professional training. Many 
see workshops as more desirable for fining these gaps than college courses because 
they can offer an immediate answer to the teacher's specific needs. A person leaving 
one of these sessions often takes with him ideas and techniques that can be put to 
work in the classroom immedfately. This large number of requests for more workshops, 
even by persons who attended locals Intensive sessions, provides another indication 
that teachers still feel inadequately prepared to teach about Africa and Asia and 
that they want more help. 
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SECTION TWO 
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APPENDIX A 

FREQUENCIES OF RESPONDENTS SELECTING EACH RESPONSE FROM THE AAI QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
"TEACHING MATERIALS" AND "TECHNIQUE/METHOD" SECTIONS^ 



1 

Responses from Section I are reported 1n Table III 
Responses froni Section II are reported 1n Table IV 
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FREQUENCIES OF RESPONDENTS SELECTING EACH RESPONSE ON 
"TEACHING MATERIALS" AND "TECHNIQUE/METHOD" SECTIONS 



In your opinion, should an agency such as AAI concern Itself with teaching materials 

465 a. Yes, this is a good means of Improving instruction. 

3^ b- Yes, this service benefits schools by saving money. 

r| c. No, this service is not necessary, 

' No, salesmen can provide all the needed Information. 

ZB e. Not sure. 



Have you been able to develop new teaching units on Africa primarily as a result of 
materials introduced by AAI? 

143 a. Yes, have developed new units based on AAI Introduced matorlals. 

_"11 b. Yes, have developed new units; not necessarily based on AAI. 

J^o_ c. No, have not developed new units; have used some AAI material. 

_35_ d. No, have not used any of the materials Introduced at the workshops. 

Have you, as a result of the AAl workshop(s), become better able to critically 
evaluate new materials designed for class use? 

182 a. Yes, a great extent. 
301 b. Yes, a limited extent. 

29 c. No, not at all. ' 

As a result of the AAI training, to what extent have you "discovered" and used 
readily available materials of which you were unaware? 

101 a. To a great extent. 

- 249 b. To some extent. 

T15 c. To a limited extent. 

l3 d. Not at all. 



Assuming they could be hired, what quality job of materials selection do you believe 
AAI personnel could do for your school system? 

343 a. They would improve both quality and efficiency. 
56 b. They would become frustrated In our situation. 
87 c. They would do about as well as we do. 
Z- d. They would fail to satisfactorily accomplish the job. 
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r434 6. Please Indicate by marking the approprlitt box, whieh of tht following of mateHals 
I you consider TO|t useful In tiiching about Africa. (Check as many as apply). 

418 Fllmstrlps 

260 Original source materials 

434 Films 

246 Textbooks 
287 Reference books 

247 Supplemintary rtaders 
318 Newspapers and/or slides 
394 Maps and atlases 
127 Governmental publications 
188 Teachers guides/class exercises 
309 Records / tapes / songs 
127 U. N. Publications 
109 Bibliographies 

J 137 Journal articles 

63 Other 

I (Please specify) 

^15 7. Has attendance at the AAI workshops rtsul ted in linproved working relationships 
between teachers and others involved In materials selection and purchasing? 

136 a. Not applicable at m school. 
219 b. Yes. 
M c. No. 
107 d. Not sure. 

J9 8, How would you characterize student responses to your use of newer nontext materials 
In the teaching of Africa? 

^' Highly positive. 

ZTT b. Positive. 

61 e. Neutral. 

O " 8 d. Negative. 
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N* 

473 9, 



The difficulty level of materials (other than State adopted ttxts) exhibited at the 
AAI workshop was suitable for of my students. 

40 a. All. 

"T^T b. Most. 
128 c. About half. 
61 d. A few. 
Q e. None. 



498 10. 



509 11. 



495 12. 



501 13. 
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Approximately how many different materials (don't count multiplt coplis of same 
materials) for teaching Africa has your school obtained since you attended the 
workshop? 



M a. 0 

b 1-3 

127 c. 4-8 

TfT d. More than 8 

91 e. Don't know. 



In your opinion, can the materials selection ttchnlquis proposed by AAI be success- 
fully used in the selection of material i for other subjects (such as Science, English 
and Math)? 

a. Yes. 

b. No. 
TW c. Not sure. 



The Quantity of materials produced for teachers of Africa during the past ten years 
cou>d best be characterized as 



206 
TSr 



a. Relatively small. 

b, Relatively large. 
c. Overwhelming. 

68 d. Much too small. 

The quality of all materials designed for teachers of Africa, during the past tin 
years could best be described as: 



n 



T 



a. All good. 

b. Most good. 

c. Great variability, 

d. Most bad. 
,e. All bad. 



Compared to previous practices (in your experlenei), how would you rate the AAI 
approach to materials? 



Practicality 
360 more practical 
97 about the same 
14 less practical 



Variety 
386 greater variety 
84 about the same 
4 less variety 



Total Costs 
104 more costly 
230 about the same 
97 less costly 
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50115. Since attending the African workshops, have you had mors discussions with other 
persons In your school who are Involved in mattrial s-WTecti on and/or purch^^^^^^^ 

m a. Yes. 

b. About the same. 

31 c. Not sura. 



SlscSs'sed^rj^e'S^rJlJJpi."^ """^""^ supplementary readers 



114 
1 



SECTION IV - TECHNIQUE / METHOD 

13 17, Which of the following objectives expresses your reasons for attendina the AAi 
workshop training? (Check all which apply. atrenaing tne AAI 

342 1. To gain basic knowledge about Africa and Africans. 

128 2. To study stereotypss and the effects of stereotyping on teaching about 
other cultures, a 

391 3, To become famniar with ntw techniques in teaching social studies. 

413 4. To obtain information concerning new materials for teaching about Africa, 

191 5. To learn some basic techniques and principles of curriculum change. 

373 6. To prepare for teaching new social studies units on Africa, 

188 7. To discuss the teaching of Africa with other teachers. 

17 8. Other (specify) 



^ plJifl^^'^'L be^n^curriculuffl change in your school's 7th Grade Social Studies 
Program In the past three years, was this chanfe a result of; 

t a. AAI workshops. 
175 b. AAI workshops plus other influencis. 
185 c. Other influences only ^ 



64 d. Not applicable/ no curHculum change. 
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."rur.?j;i°foJ'';oy*rM«Iesr^""'"" " ""'•^'•'OP' y" perceive 

6 a. 0 

232 b. i_3 

154 c. 4-6 

77 d. Moi-i than 6. 

29 a. 0 

271 b. 1-3 

101 c. 4-6 

SO d. More than 6. 

123 a. Yass to a great extent. 

276 b. Yes, to a llmlttd ixtent. 

58 fio change. 

104 a, To a great degrei. 

243 b. To a limited degree. 

13 c. Student tnttrest has dtcreasid. 

60 d. There has been no change. 

52 e. Not applicable. 

How would you rate ^ college trilning In priparlng you to teach about Africa? 

^0 *• Highly adequate. 

65 b. Adequate. 

183 c. Inadtquate. but som« coufsts\cons1dertd Africa. 

261 d. No preparation. 
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24. In which of the fonowing areas did the AAl workshops most nearly fulfm your needs 
for Improving instruction about Africa? (check all applicable responses. ) 

346 a. Methods / ttchnlques. 

251 b. Information / content. 

343 c. Materials. 

190 d. Attitudes toward non-Western studies. 

8 e. Other ' ^ 

m 25. In which of the following areas should future AAI training be concentrated? 

375 a. Methods / techniques, 

306 b. Information / content. 

361 c. Materials. 

147 d. Attitudes toward non-Western Studies. 

9 e. Other 

10 26. Hew did you gain your single best understanding of the Inquiry approach to Social 
Dtuaies teaching? 

185 a. From AAl workshop training. 
73 b. From other training. 
64 c. From reading and preparation for teaching. 
17 d. From other teachers. 
79 e. From actually using Inquiry with clisses, 
68 f. All of the above. 
24 g. Not applicable. 

27. (i) Please Indicate which of the following techniques you have found valuable In 
teaching your Social Studies students about Africa. (Check all which apply.) 

211 a. studies of scale and distance using maps and airline timetables. 

397 b. Visual.lnqulry using magazine pictures, stamps, postcards or fllmstrlps. 

171 c. Quantitative data such as population figures or export/import ratios. 

ErJc 52 d. Prayers from different cultures. 
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27. (Continued) 

l^";iS:I*s"den"t''"'"""' """"^ ^refer..c.s of AfHcan and' 

165 b. Talks by persons who have lived in Africa. 
293 c. Critical discussions of films and filmstrips. 
84 d. Analysis of the African's view of the United States. 

13 e. other 

/us u ~ ~ (Spicify) ~ " ~ - — 

Studies? °^ ^^^''^ techniques proved useful for subjects other than Social 

290 a. Yes. 

23 b. No. 
157 c. OQ^it |^nQy^_ 
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28. What portion of your Social Studies course (answer for one course only) was devoted 
to the study Of Africa in the year prior to your attendance atlhe AAI wJJkshop 
215 a. None. 

1^1 b. Some, but less than 1/2. 
12 c. More than 1/2. 
106 d. Not ipplicabli. 



156 the amount of time allotted was adequati. 
|7|_more time was needed in order to cover the topics adequately 
f!° discussions of presentations were helpful. 
147 there was too little opportunity to discuss the presentation. 
114 many of the ideas were unrealistic in terms of time and resources, 
T^TS^aJ^ ideas had direct practicil applications for teachers 
JB^ the AAI presenters tended to overestimate the interest and talents of 
stuflents. 

J±_ the AAI presenters tended to overestimate the interest and talents of 

some of the ideas seemed suitable for almost all students 
48 some of the ideas seemed suitable for almost no students 

fJ^-Jh®/"!!- could have been obtained by mailing printed materials 

354_ the AAI staff demonstrated a talent for stimulating presentations, 




there was veryjittle new or unknown material in these presentations 
Z93_ I am now much better informid about Africa and about teaching other ' 
cultures. - 

29Z the AAI training had clear objectives. 

the total purpose of the AAr trainina was not real! V tIpa.. 
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394 a. Yes. 
16 b. No. 
104 c. Not sure. 
02 31. Prtsentirs could best b« descflbtd as- 
323 a. Excellent. 
172 b. Adequate. 
^ ^' Poor. 

Thank you. 
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After the cutoff date 1n mid-June^ a telephone survey of respondents 
and non-respondents was conducted by the Division of Research, The eight 
questions asked covered reasons for not answering the questionnaire, 
general reactions to the workshops, current position transfer of learning 
from the workshop and general use of materials. Forty-eight non-respondents 
(to represent the 1400 non-respondents) were selected randomly from mailing 
lists. The fifteen respondents chosen to represent the respondents were 
similarly selected. Results from the sample of respondents were compared 
to the results from the total respondent group on composition of the 
group ind replies to specific questions. After these were judged representative 
the replies from the non-respondents were compared with the representative 
respondent replies as well as the replies from all respondents. 

One of the more interesting findings from the non-respondents was that 
29 percent of the group did not receive questionnaires. These people 
probably represent teachers who had changed names and/or addresses during 
the three-year period covered by the workshops as well as problems in the 
mail delivery system. 

Another surprising statistic was the fact that one third of the non- 
respondents reported they did not attend any AAI sessions. Should this 
statistic be a reasonable estimate of the population parameteri there were 
apparently some errors in the name lists. Furthermore, the rate of return 
on questionnaires would be higher than the 33% reported. 

Many reasons were offered for not returning the questionnaire. The 
most prevalent being teachers were very busy at the end of the school year 
when the instrument was received. The most interesting was from a lady 
who was favorable to the workshops but resented having to do the questionnaire, 
especially the cognitive test. She did not approve of being tested and 
neither did her husband; so he tore up the questionnaire ; Briefly these 
results show: 

- Most of the non-respondents were social studies teachers in the 
seventh grade 

881 were social studies teachers and 82% were in the seventh grade 
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- The majority were favorable to and were using ideas obtained at 
the workshop ' ' - 

6\% were positive and using results 

251 were positive but had no opportunity to use results 

881 felt the consultants stiniulated them to improve their instruction 

- These teachers are overwhelmingly in favor of training similar 
to that provided by AAI 

901^ felt most teachers^ regardless of subjects would benefit 

Most felt that materials determine direction of classes and that 

AAI had helped them to eval uate and locate African materials. 

81% agreed that material s influence direction 
74^ felt AAI helped on African materials 

Comments generally were favorable and teachers interviewed asked for 
more of the same - particularly more work with the inquiry methods* 

The respondent sample was satisfactorily representative of the total 
group. Eighty percent were social studies teachers who were positive 
(97%) toward their workshop experience and were using ideasi techniques and 
materials introduced at the workshop by stimulating (87^) consultants. 
Seventy-four percent felt materials often determine classroom direction 
and that the workshop helped (80%) of them in evaluation and location 
of African materials. Almost all (93%) felt that regardless of subject, 
most teachers would benefit from training similar to that supplied by AAI, 



